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Antibiotics and Milk 


introduced a new clause into its contract with 

milk producers. This is that at least 48 hours 
must elapse between the last introduction of an 
antibiotic into a cow’s udder and the inclusion of 
milk from that cow in the consignment accepted from 
the farm. The new condition is timely. Investigation 
has shown that milk from cows recently treated with 
antibiotics via the intramammary route may contain 
a sufficient quantity of the antibiotic to affect the 
consumer, and that this may be the case even after 
the milk has been processed into manufactured food. 

Members of the profession need no reminder of 
the danger from resistant strains of bacteria, and the 
risks to the human subject from constant ingestion 
of antibiotic—* contaminated * milk are sufficiently 
obvious, Nor must it be forgotten that certain 
individuals are antibiotic sensitive. It is the more 
regrettable, therefore, that farming interests tend to 
to increase the pressure for the uncontrolled supply 
of penicillin direct to stock-owners. Indeed, within 
recent months, a letter addressed to the British 
Medical Association asked for its support in this 
campaign, an appeal which our medical colleagues 
most properly rejected. It seems necessary yet again 
to repeat to our farmer clients—in the light of the 
Milk Marketing Board’s wise action—that mastitis 
takes a number of forms, which can be distinguished 
only by the expert, that the frequency with which 
those forms are encountered constantly varies, and 
that penicillin, or any other antibiotic, is not the 
automatic cure-all. 

It must be added, in this context, that many less 
progressive dairy farmers appear to find it easier 
to obtain short-term control of chronic mastitis 
brought about by faulty milking techniques, by the 
use of modern, easily applied intramammary pre- 
parations instead of preventing the condition by 
following advice, and by making radical improve- 
ments in their milking methods. 

The point of primary importance was made by 
Mr. Hebeler in his Presidential Address at Folkestone 
last year. 

“One may be surprised that even to-day many 
people connected with agriculture apparently fail 
to realise that accurate diagnosis is the key to 
successful and, just as important, economic treatment 
or prophylaxis. Such ignorance must surely be the 
cause of the unthinking demands, which we all 


Tine Milk Marketing Board has, quite recently, 
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constantly hear, that drugs and vaccines, many of 
them dangerous except in skilled hands and most 
of them too expensive to be used wastefully, should 
be fully available to farmers. I am sure that we are 
right, and the pharmaceutical industry is right, in 
maintaining that these agents should be supplied only 
to veterinary surgeons or upon their prescription.” 

But this, in turn, must bring two considerations 
to the profession’s attention, for it is inequitable to 
see the mote in another’s eye without regard to the 
beam which may lie in one’s own. Firstly, veterinary 
surgeons must resist the temptation to oblige their 
clients by supplying antibiotics in quantity without 
inspection of the patient, diagnosis, and re-examina- 
tion as necessary; and neighbouring practitioners 
must loyally support each other. Secondly, the charge 
made for antibiotic drugs must be reasonable and 
fair. As a corollary to this latter, farmers must 
expect to pay proper professional fees and not, by 
attempts at parsimony or demand for excessive credit, 
almost compel practitioners to recoup on their drug 
bills what they are refused for professional 
attendance. 

Enlightened farmers have, of recent years especi- 
ally, come to asses at its proper value the profes- 
sion’s advice, particularly in the fields of preventive 
medicine and of maximum productivity, and it was 
heartening to read the words which the Minister of 
Agriculture addressed recently to the annual general 
meeting of the Leicestershire National Farmers’ 
Union : — 

“We now have about 4,500 veterinary surgeons 
in the country compared with about 2,000 in the 
thirties. I would say that it is up to you farmers 
to see that the energies of this profession are fully 
used. There is tremendous scope for yet greater 
increases in agricultural productivity by using the 
help and advice of the private vet.” 

But help and advice are indivisible; help must not 
take the form of making freely available powerful 
agents whose proper and effective use must be subject 
to, and conditioned by, professional experience and 
knowledge. Our farmer friends are not backward in 
making known through their national association 
their rights and proper status in the community; they 
should not deny to us, in this matter of controlling 
the use of certain substances as prescribed by 
Parliament, our rights also. 
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Early Pregnancy Diagnosis in the Sow 


WEIERT VELLE 


Department of Sexual Physiology and Sexual 
Pathology, 
Veterinary College of Norway, Oslo 


SUMMARY .—Having isolated oestrone from the 
urine of the pregnant sow, the possibility of using 
quantitative oestrone determinations in urine as a 
method for early pregnancy diagnosis in. this species 
has been investigated. A simplified procedure for 
chemical determination of oestrogens in human urine 
was applied. Single urine specimens from 25 sows 
between 24 and 32 days pregnant, and 20 specimens 
from 15 non-pregnant sows were analysed. Two 
methods of hydrolysis were applied. Using 15 vol. 
per cent. HCI and boiling of the samples for | hour 
under reflux, the difference between pregnant and non- 
pregnant animals was very marked (67 to 375 ug. 
oestrone per litre of urine for the pregnant animals 
against 1.8 to 20.5 ug. for the non-pregnant). It is 
concluded that the method wil] give very reliable 
results and that it may be of importance in research 
on fertility problems in the pig. 


Introduction 

O reliable clinical method has yet been devised 

for the early diagnosis of pregnancy in the sow. 

Even in the later stages of gestation the correct 
diagnosis may be difficult in this species. Ordinarily, 
it is assumed that conception has taken place, if 
oestrus does not occur at the expected time after 
breeding. But the symptoms may be weak, and in 
some animals oestrus may be totally unrecognisable 
even if conception has not taken place. Early 
embryonic death may alse account for irregular 
sexual functions for shorter or longer periods. More- 
over, some animals, though pregnant, may show 
oestrus behaviour to a more or less pronounced 
degree. As it is of economic importance to be able 
to state at an early stage if the animal is pregnant or 
not, many attempts have been made to find rejiable 
methods (see Cowie, 1948). Most attempts have been 
negative. Methods based on detection of oestrogenic 
activity in the urine seem, however, to have met with 
some success. By use of the Allen-Doisy test, Kiist 
(1931) and Struck (1931) showed that the pregnant 
sow excretes substances with oestrogenic activity 
during 2 periods, between the 22nd and 3lst day, 
and then from about the 80th day until parturition. 
These observations have been amply confirmed by 
later investigators (Heisig, 1932; Hauer, 1933; 
Faermark & Bigos, 1933; Kist & Struck, 1934; 
Faermark, 1935). Bioassay of oestrogens in the urine 
between the 22nd and 31st day after breeding has 
also been used as a diagnostic method (Kazarnovskaja 
& Vakusevic, 1935; Kazarnovskaja & Tatarko, 1936; 
Sipov, 1936; Stiasny, 1937). Grunsel] & Robertson 
(1953) found, however, that this method was 
unreliable. The Cuboni test has been applied also. 


Roth, Mayer and Bogart (1941) found a slightly 
modified method of value. Urine from 6 pregnant 
sows constantly gave a positive reaction, when taken 
between the 20th and 33rd day, while samples taken 
between the 33rd and 80th day were negative. Heller 
(1940) and Grunsell and Robertson (1953) found the 
Cuboni test in pigs unreliable, due to frequent positive 
reactions shown by samples from non-pregnant 
animals. From these data it appears that no reliable 
method for the accurate diagnosis of pregnancy at 
an early date has hitherto been available for the sow. 

In the course of our investigations on naturally 
occurring oestrogens in farm animals, oestrone has 
been isolated from the urine of the pregnant sow 
(Velle, 1958). No other oestrogen seems to be present 
in significant quantities in the urine during pregnancy 
in this species. This observation led to the investi- 
gations described in this paper, which show that 
quantitative oestrone determinations in urine offer a 
reliable pregnancy test in the sow. 


Material and Methods 

With a view to a possible practical application of 
the method, the collection of urine from pregnant 
sows was limited to a single sample taken between 
the 24th and 32nd days after breeding. Due to 
transport from distant places, some of the samples 
were 2 to 3 days old, but most of the urine was 
analysed within hours after collection. Control 
experiments were carried out using newly collected 
urine from non-pregnant sows with normal sexual 
activity. Bred sows, which later appeared to be non- 
pregnant, also served as controls. 

The quantitative determination of oestrone was 
made according to the chemical method described by 
Brown (1955), with slight modifications. The first 
samples (Table I) were hydrolysed in a water bath 
at 100° C. for 1 hour, using 6 vol. per cent. hydro- 
chloric acid. Later, the optimal condition for 
hydrolysis was found to be vigorous boiling for | 
hour, using 15 vol. per cent. acid (Velle, 1958). 
This method was adopted in the succeeding deter- 
minations. The samples (25 to 100 ml. of urine) were 
diluted to a volume of 200 ml., brought to boiling 
under a reflux condenser, the hydrochloric acid (30 
ml. 11 n.) was added, and the samples boiled for | 
hour. The Brown procedure was then followed with 
the exception that n-hexane was used instead of 
petroleum ether (Diczfalusy & Lindkvist, 1956), and 
only one chromatographic column was needed, as the 
oestriol fraction was not analysed. 


Results 
Using 6 vol. per cent. acid and hydrolysis in a 
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water bath, urine from 17 bred sows was analysed. 
The results are presented in Table I. Apart from 
2 cases, markedly higher oestrone values were found 
from the urine of pregnant than from that of non- 
pregnant animals. 


TABLE | 
OESTRONE IN THE URINE OF SOWS AFTER BREEDING 
Method of hydrolysis : 6 vol. per cent. HCl, water bath at 
100° C. for 1 hour. Single determinations 











Sow Time after Oestrone Final 
number breeding (days) pg. per litre diagnosis 

1 27 37-4 Pregnant 
2 25 69-2 a 

3 26 69-4 

4 32 80-3 

5 26 23-6 

6 26 33-8 

7 25 29°] 

8 25 48-9 

9 27 12-0 
19 28 $3-2 ‘a 
11 28 85-9 
12 30 8-6 

xX 45-9 Pregnant 
13 29 3-4 Non-pregnant 
14 25 0 s 
15 31 1-4 
16 29 0-5 
17 28 2-6 

xX 1-6 Non-pregnant 








Using 15 vol. per cent. acid and boiling the samples, 
analyses were made of single samp!es of urine from 
17 different sows (Table II). In this series very much 
higher values for oestrone were observed for pregnant 
than for non-pregnant sows. This method of hydro- 
lysis resulted in an average value more than 3 times 
higher than for the method applied in Table I. 
Oestradio} values did not increase in pregnancy. 

Control determinations on urine from non-pregnant 
sows during oestrus showed low oestrone values 
(Table II}. Even the highest lay far below the lowest 
value for pregnant sows represented in Table I. 

As in practice some time may elapse between the 
collection and analysis of urine samples, it is of 
interest to know if the oestrone content changes 
during storage. Some samples were, therefore. 
divided. One half was analysed immediately, the 
other after storage at room temperature. The results 
which are shown in Table IV. indicate that little 
change takes place during storage up to 5 days. 

In order to check the accuracy of the method. 
recovery experiments were carried out on 10 urine 
specimens. Known amounts of oestrone and 


oestradiol-178 were added to the urine before 
hydrolysis, and the net recovery calculated from the 
results, and from the results of parallel control 
analyses (Table V). Both for cestrone and oestradiol- 
172 the mean net recovery was 50 per cent. The 
scattering of the results lies well within the borders 
reported for human urine (Diczfalusy & Westman, 
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TABLE II 
OESTROGENS IN THE URINE OF SOWS AFTER BREEDING 
Method of hydrolysis : 15 vol. per cent. HCI and boiling under 
reflux for 1 hour. Single determinations 








pg. Oestrogen per litre 





Sow Time after urine Final 
num- breeding a ——— diagnosis 
ber (days) Oestrone Oestradiol* 

18 29 142 43 Pregnant 
19 26 73 - * 

20 29 159 5-5 ‘ 

21 29 375 8-5 

22 28 154 4-4 

23 28 60 10-4 

24 25--30+ 80 8-8 

25 25-30 67 1-5 

26 30 303 - 

27 25 112 6:0 

28 25-30 220 - 

22 25-30 107 3-2 

30 25-30 243 3-9 , 

xX 161 5-6 Pregnant 
31 29 18-4 16-4 Non-pregnant 
32 27 10-2 3°3 : 

33 33 0 1-3 

34 25-30 0 2:1 

X 7:2 5-8 


Non-pregnant 








* Calculated as oestradiol-178. 
+ The sample collected between days 25 and 30 after breeding. 


1956). As the losses during methylation and 
chromatography using this method were found to be 
of the order of 20 per cent. for oestrone and 30 per 
cent. for oestradiol-178 (Velle, 1958), the results 
indicate that some destruction of oestrogens takes 
place during hot acid hydrolysis. 


Discussion 

The results of the present investigation show that 
by quantitative determination of oestrone in a single 
urine specimen collected between the 24th and 32nd 
day after breeding, pregnancy in the sow can be 
diagnosed with great accuracy, when 15 vol. per cent 
hydrochloric acid and a boiling time of | hour are 
used for the liberation of the conjugated oestrogen. 


TABLE III 
INFLUENCE OF STORAGE ON URINE SAMPLES AT ROOM 
TEMPERATURE : YIELD OF OESTROGENS 
Method of hydrolysis : 15 vol. per cent” HCI and boiling under 
reflux for 1 hour. Single determinations 








 g. Oestrogen per litre urine 
Time of 


Sample storage Oestrone Oestradiol* 
number (days) - - 
It 2t l 2 
1 1 29-2 23-6 33 5-4 
2 4 56°4 54-0 36 4:1 
3 4 20:3 20°8 2-0 
4 5 154 188 44 8-4 








* Calculated as oestradiol-17f. : 
+1: Analysis immediately after collection. 2: Analysis 
after storage. 
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TABLE IV 
OESTROGENS IN THE URINE OF OrsTROUS Sows 
Single determinations 








pg. Oestrogen per litre urine 








Sow Oestrus - 
number followed Oestrone Oestradiol* 
I 3-2 5-6 
A 
2 3-3 3-0 
1 1-8 69 
B 
2 68 0 
l 1-8 2:1 
c 
2 6-0 40 
1 43 1-6 
D 
2 76 48 
I 5-5 0 
I 
2 20-5 3+1 
I 1 5:2 6-7 
xX 6-0 3-4 








* Calculated as oestradiol-178. 


TABLE V 
RECOVERY EXPERIMENTS WITH URINE FROM 
NON-PREGNANT Sows 
In cach determination 100 ml. urine was used. Pure oestrone 
(10 ug.) and oestradiol-178 (10 ug.) were added to one of 
duplicates before hydrolysis, and net recovery calculated after 
subtraction of control values 








Net recovery in per cent. 
Analysis number - 


Oestrone Oestradiol-178 
| 51-1 30°8 
2 32-0 45:1 
3 34°8 49°] 
4 60-8 47°8 
5 38-6 43-0 
6 50:5 53-6 
7 58°5 54-5 
8 57:1 52-5 
9 54-0 48:8, 

10 57-7 70-1 
x 49-5 49-5 








As expensive equipment and chemicals are required, 
and the procedure is rather complicated, the method 
is not suitable for large scale application in its present 
form. It may, however, be of great value in research, 
both on the endocrinology of pregnancy, and on 
fertility problems in the sow, in which an accurate 
diagnosis of pregnancy at an early stage is of 
importance for economic or other reasons. Moreover, 
by the time its reliability has been further substan- 
tiated, the method may be simplified opening the way 
to its application under field conditions. Work going 
on in our laboratory indicates that this may be 
possible. 
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CATTLE EXPORTS TO NORTH AMERICA 


A circular was despatched during last quarter to 
all members of the Livestock Export Group notify- 
ing them that Canada, in future, would test all 
imported cattle for Johne’s disease whilst they were 
detained in the Canadian quarantine station. The 
authorities will apply both the Johnin and comple- 
ment fixation tests. Any reactors will be slaughtered 
without compensation or returned to the United 
Kingdom. 

There have been occasions when exporters have 
received requests from U.S. and Canadian breeders 
for a copy of the S.19 vaccination certificate. The 
Animal Health Division of the Ministry of Agri- 
culture state they will be pleased to furnish additional 
certificates upon application to them. 
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Further Observations on the Influence of Genetical Factors in 
Resistance to Helminthiasis in Nigerian Zebu Cattle 


J. G. ROSS, J. ARMOUR and R. P. LEE 


Federal Veterinary Research Laboratory, Vom, 
Nigeria 


SUMMARY .—In a previous report, a Zebu cattle 
genetic line was described which exhibited resistance 
to haemonchosis. Further investigations show that 
the resistant progeny, when infected with gastro- 
intestinal helminths of the order Strongyloidea, show 
comparatively low faecal egg counts and high 
immunological response as judged by the complement 
fixation test. A comparison is made with a suscep- 
tible line which showed high faecal egg counts and 
low complement fixation titres. Evidence is pre- 
sented to suggest that the complement fixation 
antibody may be present in the gamma | fraction 
of the serum globulins and that additional antibodies 
against the adult worms may be present in the gamma 
2 fraction. The value of serum albumen levels 
as an aid to assessing pathogenicity of helminth 
burdens is discussed. 


Introduction 


N a previous communication (Ross, Lee & Armour, 
[58: evidence of the occurrence of a genetic 

resistance to haemonchosis in Nigerian Zebu cattle 
was described. This was observed in 1957 during 
a field investigation into poor post-weaning perfor- 
mance in calves (Lee, Armour & Ross, 1959). In 
the following year, 1958, a similar crop of calves on 
the same farm were grouped to investigate nutritional 
and mineral requirements. Helminth control, con- 
sisting of rotational grazing and phenothiazine 
medication, was instituted. Haemonchus spp. 
infections occurred but failed to reach pathogenic 
levels. An _ investigation of the immunological 
response in the genetical lines was undertaken. 


Materials and Methods 
Experimental Animals 


Sixty White Fulani Zebu calves, mostly half sibs 
of the previous year’s calves, were available in April, 
1958. Ages ranged from 3 to 9 months and parasitic 
burdens were low or nil in April. 


Faecal Egg Counts 

These were carried out at 6-weekly intervals, on 
all individuals, using the method of Roberts and 
O'Sullivan (1950). 


Larval Differentiations 


Larval differentiation was carried out at 6-weekly 
inter\ .ls, on 6 bulk faecal samples from 10 animals 
by the methods of Roberts and O’Sullivan (1950) and 
Keith (1953). 


Serum Samples 


Blood was collected from individuals, allowed to 
clot and the serum separated. Individual samples 
from the genetical lines were bulked by taking | ml. 
from each individual sample. As a check on the 
accuracy of bulking, total protein estimates were 
carried out on the individual sera and on the bulked 
sample. Good agreement was found between the 
mean of the individual samples and of the bulk serum 
total protein estimates. 


Complement Fixation Test 

Antigen: Haemonchus contortus worms from 
freshly killed young bovine animals were used to 
prepare antigen following the technique of Stewart 
(1948). Antigens prepared from older cattle or late 
infestation were not found to be suitable. Batches 
were titrated against a known positive sera on the day 
of preparation. The antigen normally remained potent 
for 7 to 10 days. : 

Complement: Guinea-pig serum was collected, 
bulked, and stored at 0° to 4° C. after freeze drying 
in 1 ml. batches. Complement was titrated as part of 
cach test. 

Sheep red cells: Sheep blood was collected and 
stored in an equal volume of modified Alsever’s 
solution (Bukantz, Rein & Kant, 1946) at 4° C. The 
red cells were first washed 3 times in buffered saline 
and used as a 1.25 per cent. suspension. 

Haemolysin : WHaemolytic rabbit anti-sheep cell 
serum* was used in a dilution of | in 200 of buffered 
saline. Equal volumes of the red cell suspension and 
the 1 in 200 haemolysin were mixed and incubated 
for half an hour before tse. 


The Tests 

The tests were carried out on perspex plates 
according to the technique of Fulton and Dumbell 
(1949), and Le Bouvier (1953). Dropping pipettes 
delivering 0.04 ml. drops were used for the 5 test 
components. Each cup received 0.04 ml. of each 
component. Veronal buffered saline (0.85 per cent.) 
of pH 7.2 was used as a diluent for all reagents 
(Mayer, Oskr, Bier & Weiderlberger, 1946). 
Complement was used at 0.2 log 10° cu. mm. dilutions 
and was titrated against each serum at each test. The 
unknown sera were tested primarily at a 1 in 10 
dilution. High titre sera which could not be inter- 
preted at this dilution were retested at higher 
dilutions. Each serum was titrated against the 





* Burroughs Wellcome. 
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varying log dilutions of complement, in the presence 
of antigen and in the absence of antigen. The 
potency of the serum was then calculated as 
the “index ratio” (Rice, 1942) by the formula 
KSA/KS where KSA is the amount of complement 
required to give SO per cent. haemolysis in 
the presence of immune serum and antigen and KS 
is the amount required to give SO per cent. haemolysis 
in the presence of immune serum only. This auto- 
matically corrects for anti-complementary effect of 
the immune serum. Index ratios were corrected for 
anti-complementary effects of the antigen when 
necessary although this seldom occurred. A 
“ standard haemolytic scale ” from 0 to 100 per cent. 
haemolysis, was prepared in one series of cups using 
100 per cent. and O per cent. haemolysed in 80 red 
cell suspensions, in the same proportion as in the 
test, to facilitate reading of the 50 per cent. end point. 
Tests were carried out on the serum samples each 6 
weeks. 


Electrophoresis Analysis 

Paper electrophoresis analysis was carried out on 
the 6-weekly samples of sera with barbiturate buffer, 
pH. 8.6, in Shandon horizontal] tanks, following the 
methods of Flynn and De Mayo (1951), and Jencks, 
Jetton and Durrum (1955). Total protein estimates 
were carried out using the Biuret technique 
(Weichselbaum, 1946) and read in a EEL photo- 
electric colorimeter with a 625 green filter. The 
colorimeter had been previously calibrated against 
standard protein solutions estimated by the micro- 
Kehldal technique. The albumen and globulin 
fractions of each serum were then calculated in g. per 
100 ml. from the total protein estimate and the 
fraction percentages obtained from the electro- 
phoresis separation. 


Results 

In the 1957 investigation, where pathogenic 
Haemonchus spp. infections occurred, the progeny 
of Grand Sire 62 exhibited resistance to the infection. 
This was evidenced by faecal egg counts persistently 
below average and weight gains above average (Ross 
et al., 1959). In this, the 1958 investigation, the pro- 
geny of Grand Sire 62, half sibs of the 1957 calves, 
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showed a similar resistance. Pathogenic levels of 
Haemonchus spp. infections, such as 600 eggs per 
gramme (Roberts et al., 1951) were not generally 
reached in 1958 so that the weight gains of the 
progeny of Grand Sire 62 were average, as would be 
expected, while the faecal strongyle egg counts in 
the resistant stock were consistently lower throughout 
the 6 months’ observation period. A mean of the 
larval differentiations carried out in September 
showed the helminth burden to consist of H. contortus 
37 per cent., Cooperia spp. 55 per cent., Oesophago- 
stomum spp. 8 per cent. 

To ascertain whether the serological response of 
the resistant progeny of Grand Sire 62 differed from 
that in susceptible lines, the bulked sera of 6 Grand 
Sire 62 progeny was compared with the bulked sera 
of 5 unrelated susceptibles, hereafter called the 
progeny of Grand Sires O. Serum was collected and 
analysed at 6-weekly intervals from April to Novem- 
ber, 1958 and the results compared with the mean 
strongyle egg count for the group made at the same 
time. Ross et al. (1959), suggested the existence of 
a correlation between pathogenic effect and serum 
albumen, levels and observed a tendency for the 
gamma | fraction of the gamma globulin to rise in the 
resistant progeny line. The gamma | and gamma 
2 globulins were not clearly divisible in all sera 
samples in the present analysis. In those samples not 
showing clear division, the gamma fractions were 
arbitrarily divided on mobility. The mobility of the 
gamma | fraction was 2.5 (10° cm. */volts per sec.) 
and of the gamma 2 fraction 1.5 (10° cm. per volt per 
sec.). 

The mean eggs per gramme, complement fixation 
index ratios and serum protein fraction levels of the 
resistant Grand Sire 62 progeny and the susceptible 
Grand Sires O progeny from April to November are 
shown in Table I, together with the rainfall data for 
the observation period. These results are also shown 
in Graph I. 

Discussion 

Compared with sheep, there is little recorded data 
on the immunological response to helminth infections 
in cattle. Leland, Drudge and Wyant (1958). 
describe the changes in serum protein fractions in 
calves experimentally infected with Trichostrongylus 
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Group Observation April May July August September November 
Strongyle eggs per g. ... 3 33 180 171 373 120 
Grand Complement fixation index ratio . 2°46 8-60 12:30 11-7 27:50 77:50 
Sire Gamma 1 globulin g. per 100 ml... 1-381 1-166 1-400 1-407 1-649 1-633 
62 Gamma 2 globulin g. per 100 ml. 0-798 0-714 0-936 0:904 1-225 0-949 
Albumen g. per 100 ml. _ ih 2:90 2°67 2-38 2:37 2-41 2:96 
Strongyle eggs perg. ... bes 26 32 236 344 936 240 
Grand Complement fixation index ratio ni 2:30 2°30 8:60 8-60 15-6 8-60 
Sires Gamma 1 globulin g. per 100 ml... 0-829 0-958 0-914 1-133 1-359 1-187 
oO. Gamma 2 globulin g. per 100 ml... 0-881 0-698 1-045 1-072 1-369 1-054 
Albumen g. per 100 mi. : ‘ 3-46 2-60, 2°62 3-09 2-30 2:03 
Total rainfall in inches in prior 6 weeks 0-04 2°64 7-09 6°68 11-85 0-17 
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Grapu 1.—Comparison of faecal egg counts and serological 
changes in resistant and susceptible groups. 
~ G.S. 62 resistant progeny 
cocee G.S.O susceptible progeny 


axei, This will be discussed in relation to our findings 
later. A considerable volume of data is available 
pertaining to strongyle infestations in sheep. Stewart 
(1950) demonstrated, and Soulsby (1956) confirmed, 
a correlation between a fall in faecal egg counts and 
a rise in antibody titre in sheep and showed that faecal 
egg counts and antibody titre were generally 
inversely proportional. 

Soulsby (1956) suggested that where these circu- 
latory antibodies are correlated with increased 
resistance, such antibodies may be regarded as being 
“ functional type.” that is to say, antibodies which 
contribute to the immune state of the animal. 
Stewart (1950) has shown that the complement 
fixation antibody titre is stimulated following the 
administration of H. contortus larvae to sheep per os. 
Jarrett et al. (1958) have shown that a vaccine made 
by attenuating infective Dictyocaulus viviparus larvae 
by X-irradiation conferred a considerable degree of 
protection against natural infections of the parasite. 
This immune state was produced during the migration 
stage of the larvae. As migrating larvae have been 
shown to produce a protective immunity and also to 
stimulate the production of complement fixing anti- 
body it seems likely that an association exists between 
the two and that the complement fixing antibody 
may, in part at least, be of “ functional type.’ 


No. 7 121 


Our results show that the complement-fixing 
antibodies in cattle affected with gastro-intestinal 
strongyles also appear to be functional in type and 
associated with resistance. The inverse ratio of 
antibody titre and faecal strongyle egg counts, 
however, is not evident. Only in November in the 
Grand Sire 62 group and in September in the Grand 
Sire O group. could this apply. As compared with 
the present investigation where 6-weekly obser- 
vations were made, the evidence of Soulsby (1956). 
was based on weekly serum samples, which would 
follow more accurately changes in antibody levels. It 
is likely that owing to the wide spacing of our 
cbservations, rises in antibody titre of short duration 
may have been missed. 

Considerable differences are evident between the 
resistant and susceptible groups. The resistant Grand 
Sire 62 progeny group shows a steady rise in antibody 
titre paralleling the course of infection. A sharp rise 
in titre occurred in September when the faecal egg 
count dropped. In the susceptible group the rise in 
antibody titre was similar unti] September but titres 
were not as high. In contrast to the resistant group 
a fall in antibody titre occurred from September to 
November in the susceptible group. This is of 
particular interest as it suggests that the genetical 
resistance of Grand Sire 62 group is associated with, 
or the result of, an ability to produce sufficiently 
high antibody levels. 

The gamma globulin fraction levels warrant further 
investigation. The gamma I globulin fraction and 
the complement fixation index ratios appear to be 
correlated in the resistant group. This is sub- 
stantiated in the susceptible group where the gamma 
1 globulin level remained relatively static and lower 
compared with the resistant group, and the comple- 
ment fixation index ratio remained low. This is 
shown in Graph 2. 
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Grapu 2.--Comparison of gamma one globulin and com- 
plement fixation test. Index ratio changes in resistant 
and susceptible groups. 

- G.S. 62 resistant progeny 
cose G.S.O susceptible progeny 


A similar rise in the electrophoretically faster 
moving gamma I globulin was observed in the 
resistant Grand Sire 62 progeny in the 1957 investi- 
gation (Ross ef al., 1959). The changes in the gamma 
2 globulin fraction are also of considerable interest. 
This fraction appears to follow the course of the 
worm infestation as reflected by the faecal egg counts 
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GrapPH 3.--Comparison of strongyle eggs per gramme and 
gamma iwo globulin changes in resistant and susceptible 
groups. 

—— GS. 62 resistant progeny 
s+2e- G.S.O susceptible progeny 


in both progeny groups. This is shown in Graph 3. 

This could be attributable to a stimulus arising 
from the adult worms themselves and may indicate 
a specific antibody against the worms. Insufficient 
data are available at present to substantiate such 
a hypothesis. Campbell (1938) and Oliver-Gonzalez 
(1941) working with Cysticercus fasciolaris and 
Trichinella spiralis respectively, demonstrated the 
existence of separate larval and adult antibodies. 
Oliver-Gonzalez (1941) suggested that these dif- 
ferences may be quantitative rather than qualitative. 
The calves in our investigation were subject to various 
antigenic stimuli throughout the course of the 
helminth infestation, which would affect considerably 
the gamma globulin levels in addition to the effect 
of the parasitic disease. In consequence, these con- 
tentions can at present only be tentative. Turner 
(1957) working with experimental infections of 
Strongyloides papillosus in sheep recorded an increase 
in the gamma globulin 2 weeks following infection 
and an increase in the beta globulin 1 week later, and 
interpreted these results as indicating the pro- 
duction of more than | antibody. Leland et al. (1958) 
experimentally infected calves with 7. axei and noted 
the following permanent serum protein changes, 
hypo-proteinaemia, hypo-albumenaemia, increased or 
maintained alpha 2 globulin and a decrease in other 
globulins. Our findings agree with those of Leland 
et al. (1958) in as far as a lowering of the serum 
albumen occurred, but the changes in the serum 
globulin fraction levels are more consistent with those 
of Turner (1957). 

The serum albumen levels in the resistant group 
showed a slight drop from April to July and this 
pattern was followed in the susceptible group. 
Additional observations made at Vom with normal 
calves suggest that this may be a normal drop asso- 
ciated with weaning, environmental change or age. 
In the resistant group the level then remained 
relatively constant until September when a rise 
occurred. This appeared to be associated with the 
drop in parasitic burden as reflected by the drop in 
faecal egg count. In the susceptible group the serum 
albumen level dropped in August and this drop 
continued in September and November. The 
difference between the resistant and susceptible group 
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serum albumen levels from August to November 
point to the serum albumen level being an indication 
of the pathogenic effect of the worm burden. Work 
is continuing at Vom to compile normal serum 
albumen levels, to assess age and seasonal variations, 
with a view to esiimating the usefulness of this factor, 
when considered in conjunction with faecal egg 
counts, as a means of assessing pathogenic effect of 
worm burdens in the bovine. 
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POST-GRADUATE STUDENTSHIPS 


The Ministry of Agriculture and the Department 
of Agriculture for Scotland propose to award for 
the academic year beginning October Ist, 1960, a 
limited number of post-graduate studentships in 
the various branches of husbandry (including 
horticulture), farm management, agricultural or 
horticultural economics (including rural estate 
management), agricultural or horticultural statistics, 
agricultural and dairy engineering, and agricultural 
science. 

Further particulars and forms of application for 
Ministry awards are available from the Ministry of 
Agriculture, Room 282a, Great Westminster House, 
Horseferry Road, London, S.W.1. Applicants nor- 
mally resident in Scotland should apply to the 
Department of Agriculture for Scotland, St. Andrew’s 
House, Edinburgh, 1. 

The closing date for receipt of completed applica- 
tion forms is March 31st, 1960. 
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Whither Veterinary Education? 


BY 


JOHN T. ABRAMS 


Department of Veterinary Clinical Studies, School of 
Veterinary Medicine, Cambridge 


Why the Question ? 

O ask a question, such as that in the title of this 
TL anticie, for none but purely rhetorical purposes, 

is to invite rude but pertinent replies from all and 
sundry. It is posed here for three reasons : first, it 
seems most relevant to the present day ; second, there 
are doubts about the answer, and, third, a discussion 
of veterinary education in academic isolation is like 
trying to achieve levitation by pulling hard on one’s 
own bootstraps. 

At the heart of the problem lies the undoubted truth 
that the sum total of the inert matter disturbed by all 
the atomic bombs hitherto exploded is not to be com- 
pared with the amount of “ grey matter”? that has 
been rudely shaken by those explosions. For once, 
science has not crept so gradually upon Man that he 
has been unconscious of its approach : instead it has 
intruded sharply and unmistakably upon his life and 
thoughts, so sharply, indeed, that it has even pierced 
the pachydermatous body politic, an almost unparal- 
leled feat for any branch of learning. In consequence 
there have followed the recurrent educational crises 
of the post-war period, crises limited to no single type 
of political or economic organisation, for they have 
appeared in Britain, the U.S.A. and the U.S.S.R. 

Anyone may amuse himself by evolving hypothetical 
schemes for the more efficient teaching of veterinary 
medicine, but a far more real approach is necessary if 
good is to follow such speculation. I agree with my 
Cambridge colleague (Goodwin, 1959) that some 
rethinking is necessary, but I am much less convinced 
of the validity of his proposed solution. Before ven- 
turing further into the matter, however, some declara- 
tion of standpoint is necessary. Dr. Goodwin sees 
himself in the role of a ** consultant specialist ’’ where- 
as I am not even a member of the profession. My 
acquaintance with it—an agreeable one or else it must 
have been broken by now—is that of one who taught 
and read chemistry in one university, physiology in a 
second, spent about a decade in research with the 
Unilever organisation, and has since then been 
occupied in teaching nutrition to veterinary students, 
for 8 years in the oldest of the veterinary schools and 
for 5 in the newest. To the profession, therefore, I 
am in the rather humorously anomalous situation of 
being both teacher and potential client ; it is a position 
calculated to give one a Janus-complex—and the 
crick in the neck that goes with it. 


Why Veterinary Education at All ? 

The superficial answer to this question is that 
education is needed in order to provide continuously 
a body of veterinary surgeons who collectively com- 
prise the profession ; but the deeper reply, of course, 
is that there is a public demand for such trained 
people. Without such public demand, the veterinary 


profession would melt away like snow in the June 
sun—and so, indeed, would the other professions. 
Nor is there the slightest justification for people, in- 
cluding a few belonging to the older universities, airily 
to dismiss veterinary medicine as a “ technology” 
(with, of course, a small “‘t”’ !). Some of the oldest 
professorial chairs owe their origins to the physical 
and spiritual needs of the times in which they were 
founded, to needs for a knowledge of navigation, both 
on earth and above it. Take away the general demand 
of the present age for services of various kinds and the 
upholders of many philosophies in the universities 
would soon feel a keen economic wind blowing 
through their shirts, however good the hearts that beat 
below them. No educational system of any period 
has been independent of the social structure of that 
period. 

It follows, therefore, that we ought to study very 
carefully what kind of service is now being asked of 
the veterinary profession, what section of the com- 
munity needs it and, most important from the point 
of view of this present article and of the students now 
coming up to the universities, whether the people 
requiring such a service to-day are like those who 
desired it yesterday. More important still, since any 
veterinary graduate has 40 years of probable practice 
before him, is the question of the kind of service 
needed in the years ahead. If I disagree with Dr. 
Goodwin, it is because he seems to be making plans 
to create a class of men who will not be wanted to- 
morrow, and because [| think his clinical consultant is 
little but a name. 


Who Pays the Piper Calls the Tune 

Leaving aside the relatively small number of prac- 
titioners concerned almost exclusively with small 
animals, the great majority are linked with agriculture. 
This is true even of teaching and pure research work, 
the funds for both of which would virtually disappear 
if farming in Britain were to decline. If the “ caller ” 
is primarily the farmer, this is only because he in turn 
is the servant of the public at large, who express their 
will—or are supposed to do—through the use of 
controls and subsidies of various kinds. 

There is, of course, no fixed and immutable category 
of occupation that can be described as “ farming.” 
Apart from the Bakewells of their generation, the 
causes of variations of technique are the advances in 
general crop and animal husbandry, the diversion of 
new industrial by-products to animal feeding (dried 
yeast, for example, did not appear because the farmer 
asked for it), and the rise in the cost of labour con- 
sequent upon the improvement in the standard of 
living. 

The last factor has been especially important in pig 
and poultry husbandry, with herds and flocks tending 
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to become larger and larger and to be of interest to 
commercial organisations instead of small farmers. 
This trend is by no means limited to the species indi- 
cated, but it has many implications, the most import- 
ant of which is the appreciable risk that one practi- 
tioner will now cover the ground formerly occupied 
by several members of the profession. 

Also of significance is the question of the kind of 
veterinary service for which the farmer is willing to 
pay. He may well eventually prove to be far more 
willing to pay a given sum to prevent the occurrence 
of disease than for its cure. This applies especially to 
the larger units, the growth of which has been stressed 
as being an important modern trend. 

Now the prevention of disease ought to be the 
province of the veterinary surgeon in practice, but 
how much is it so in actual fact ? Does he put anti- 
biotics in feeds ? Or mineral supplements ? It is 
true that he may help to control infectious diseases 
but what of others ? 


The Training of the Piper 


If one is to attempt to explain what seems to me to 
be a very strange and rather undesirable situation, 
then it is as necessary to see what kind of man is the 
** piper ”’ as it is to consider the changing surroundings 
in which he plays. What has gone to the making of 
a veterinary surgeon ? 

First of all, there is no doubt that the very nature of 
his calling has meant that the practitioner has had to 
be a man with a good sense of independence, to be a 
pretty self-reliant individualist. Secondly, I believe 
that he has belonged to a profession that itself has 
tended to be isolated from other professions. 

There appear to be at least three contributory 
causes of that isulation. One at least is to be ascribed 
to the physical circumstances attached to veterinary 
practice ; the second is the growth of the veterinary 
schools outside the university system—with one 
exception ; the third is, of course, the small size of 
the veterinary profession. Quite truly some of the 
medical schools were also divorced from the univer- 
sities, but there are obvious differences between the 
medical and veterinary professions so far as the possi- 
bility of regular and intimate contact with other 
disciplines is concerned. Whilst the other professions 
were gathering under the intellectual umbrella of the 
universities, during the 19th and the first half of the 
20th centuries, the veterinary profession remained 
largely outside. Theoretically, that isolation came to 
an end 10 years ago, but it will be some years before 
the new graduates form a large proportion of the 
profession, even assuming that integration within the 
universities proceeds rapidly. Is this quick enough to 
keep pace with changes in agricultural methods ? 

If isolation has been a matter of circumstance and 
of chronological development, so has pre-occupation 
with the cure of disease, rather than its prevention— 
apart from infectious disease, as already mentioned. 
Progress in the prevention of disease indeed, has not 
advanced uniformly in its several divisions, and it is 
possible that a number of important results have 
arisen from this situation. 

I would have said, from the students I have seen, 
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that the first result is that the applicants for admission 
to the veterinary schools are already self-selected, 
with a marked bias in favour of those aspects of 
disease mentioned above. Present regulations for 
admission to the schools assist in this, for only at 
Cambridge does it seem possible for students who 
come up to the university to read other subjects to see 
the veterinary world in a different light and to change 
over in order to read for a degree in veterinary 
medicine. I believe that this process of self-selection 
constitutes a main reason why one meets so few 
students who have any interest in that part of the 
curriculum which frequently goes under the title of 
** animal health.” 

Another result appears to be the relegation of large 
portions of preventive medicine to the middle years of 
courses, where one encounters a “* rag-bag ”’ collection 
of subjects, general animal husbandry, genetics and 
animal breeding, animal housing, hygiene and animal 
nutrition. Surely it is no accident that there has been 
so strong a non-veterinary interest in parasitology in 
Edinburgh, London and Cambridge ? Or that the 
last four lecturers in nutrition at London have been 
outside the profession, with a similar though less 
marked trend at Bristol and Cambridge ? So far as 
the final year of the course is concerned, there is never 
the prospect of a grandstand finish between surgery. 
clinical medicine and preventive medicine in its 
entirety—there are only two runners for the student's 
money ! The finish is in conformity with the beliefs 
of the incoming students. 

The third result is best illustrated by reference to 
my own subject of nutrition, to which study the 
veterinary world has made relatively a very small con- 
tribution. This is true of countries other than Britain, 
but its effects have been that graduates in agriculture 
and the pure sciences have been far more concerned 
with the formulation of rations and with advising on 
the feeding of livestock than have been members of 
the veterinary profession. 

To sum up, then, I contend that, despite the efforts 
of individuals, there are large parts of the field of 
veterinary preventive medicine that have not been, and 
do not look as though they will become, of interest to 
the profession. There may, of course, be a change of 
heart, and the next point to be dealt with is whether 
this is important or not. 


The Rising Tide of Knowledge 


In Britain there are some 50,000 medical practition- 
ers, concerned with one species, Man: by contrast 
the number of veterinary surgeons, who are expected 
to be able to deal with horses, cattle, sheep, pigs, 
poultry, goats, rabbits, dogs, cats, caged birds, and 
the odd mink, chinchilla or other exotic species, is 
about one-tenth of that figure. Now, whilst the 
enquiry into Man admittedly goes deeper than that 
into domestic animals, it is still true that a small num- 
ber of men is attempting to cover a vast veterinary 
field. If that field were of fixed extent, the position 
might be tolerable but, as we all know full well, its 
area increases daily. In nutrition there are published 
5,000 abstracts of new research papers each year: if 
no more than 5 per cent. of them have reference to the 
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veterinary world, this still amounts to 250 new items 
per annum. In other fields the position is little 
different. (As Chairman of the Library Committee I 
receive notices of the publication of new journals 
almost every week ‘of the year.) How are the veterin- 
ary schools and the general body of practitioners to 
deal with this situation ? 

There appear to be no more than three possibilities : 
(a) to adopt a—reputedly—Canute-like attitude to the 
rising volume ; (5) to distribute the ever-increasing 
load over the existing members of the profession, or 
(c) to spread the burden over a greater number of 
backs. The first possibility is worth no more than 
the mentioning. 

Into the second category comes Goodwin’s sugges- 
tion, with “clinical specialists”? who will be con- 
cerned “‘ with diagnosis (not only clinical diagnosis, 
but diagnosis based upon all the laboratory informa- 
tion available), treatment, and the behaviour of 
disease in relation to housing, nutrition and manage- 
ment, both in its scientific and economic aspects.” 
This is one form of specialisation. Now some 
specialisation already exists in the veterinary schools, 
and, in my view, specialisation must come into general 
practice, however unfortunate the registering body 
may consider it—but Goodwin’s is a form that seems 
outmoded before it has even begun. It might have 
served 10 years ago, but I see no future for it, if it 
means what its proposer says. 

I would not venture to speak for all the forms of 
activity of which his specialist is to be master, but, 
having spent some years in nutrition I can raise but a 
quizzical eyebrow at someone who is to take my own 
subject and several others so easily in his stride. Such 
a specialist could be no more than a mask for several 
background “ experts.”” If, of course, a co-ordinator 
is meant, then the specialist is simply to become 
‘“ first among equals” and the situation is different : 
in particular, there is much to be lost by keeping “* the 
other equals ” in the background. 

So far as specialisation by species is concerned, this 
is no doubt the warp of veterinary teaching and prac- 
tice. The woof is specialisation by comparative 
systems of various kinds : both are necessary. To 
admit this, however, is not to solve the problem of the 
increasing amount of information to be learned, to be 
taught and to be practised, so that one is compelled 
to turn to the third alternative, namely, that of 
spreading the load over more backs. 

So far as teaching is concerned, it is surely doubtful 
whether a profession with a membership of no more 
than 5,000 can usefully provide a greater proportion 
of its members purely for teaching. The continued 
and increasing selection of teachers from so small a 
body of men, veterinary or otherwise, could only have 
one end, namely a deterioration in quality. 

There may perhaps be vigorous criticism of the 
Suggestion of more non-veterinary teachers in the 
clinical years, but if specialisation is needed, and if the 
total membership of the profession is to stay at 5,000, 
I see little option. Can one pretend any longer that 
no one without a veterinary degree knows anything 
worthwhile about animal disease ? If a man is to 
use biochemical methods as the tool for his attack on 
animal problems, then I feel that his basic training 
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must be biochemical. And so on. My colleagues 
suggest that the prior acquisition of a veterinary 
qualification may prevent a man from giving over- 
emphasis to his own particular interest. I see the 
point. But it has not been my experience that veter- 
inary graduates in the schools are less liable to boost 
their own particular field in the veterinary curriculum 
than is the non-veterinarian : this is basic human 
nature at work and not graduate inclinations ! Fur- 
thermore, the liability of all teachers to build 
“empires *’ within schools is a matter for the govern- 
ing body of a school to deal with. 

One other colleague, with whom I have discussed 
this consequence of the increasing flood of knowledge, 
spoke of the difficulty that might arise where a non- 
veterinarian had to certify as to the competence of a 
prospective member of the profession. This is a point 
that is met at one level of argument by the greater use 
of assessors, under the chairmanship of a member of 
the profession. The other point is the more delicate 
one of the ability of one man to remain competent in 
a given field, regardless of the extent of deve opment 
of that field. I feel that it is no more a criticism of the 
veterinary profession, or of individual members of it, 
than of any other, to point out the difficulty that any 
one man must have in coping with the present 
situation. 

Instead of making increasing use of specialists 
outside it, there is of course the alternative possibility 
—in the future rather than in the urgent present—of 
increasing the size of the profession, but under the 
present system who would pay for it ? 

In the answer to this question lies my second main 
criticism of Dr. Goodwin’s clinical specialist. Surely 
the animal producer is increasingly less interested in 
animal disease than in its prevention ? And surely a 
saving of as little as 5 per cent. would not only appeal 
greatly to the increasing numbers of /arge producers, 
but would support an increased number of veterinary 
surgeons ? Here we have to realise that “ health,” 
in its application to livestock production, is quite 
arbitrarily defined and that metabolic changes of 
economic value can be detected by the use of adequate 
techniques before there are visible changes for the 
clinician and the orthodox pathologist to see. Un- 
doubtedly the extensive application of such techniques 
to the veterinary field, if it were to be economic, would 
require automative analysis of tissues and fluids. This 
has already appeared in the medical world and is 
likely to develop very rapidly. Such methods need 
proper usage, and their introduction may well raise 
some outcry from the timid, but so did the first use 
of the stethoscope. Work of this kind, adequately 
publicised, could attract to the veterinary profession 
students who at present drift towards agriculture and 
the basic sciences. 


Conclusion 
First, specialisation is not merely inevitable but has 
begun ; second, specialisation by species is too great 
a task for the individual and loses the value of the 
comparative approach ; third, preventive medicine, 
in all its aspects, is increasingly important, for the 
most urgent of all reasons, the economic one, and it 
(Concluded on page 126) 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Reproduction in Domestic Animals Volume II. 
Edited by H. H Cole and P. T. Cupps. Academic 
Press (London) 1959, 93s. 

The second volume of this book deals with 
spermatogenesis, biochemistry of semen, nutrition, 
disease, and environmental anatomical and physio- 
logical factors as they affect reproduction. There 
are also chapters on libido in the male, collection, 
dilution and storage of semen, and insemination 
techniques. Two chapters are devoted to repro- 
duction in the domestic fowl. 

This second volume will probably be of greater 
interest to veterinary surgeons than the first as it 
contains a great deal of practical as well as funda- 
mental information and provides a link between the 
field and the research worker. 

The chapter on spermatogenesis, by Ortavant, is 
beautifully illustrated, and is an excellent summary 
of present knowledge. The biochemical aspects of 
semen and accessory gland production are dealt with 
in an extremely concise chapter by T. Mann in which 
numerous tables give a wealth of information. 
Readers who wish to delve further into this aspect 
of reproduction should refer to his book “The 
Biochemistry of Semen.” The three chapters on 
libido, collection and storage of semen, and insemi- 
nation techniques, deal largely with the procedures 
now employed at A.I. Centres, and are therefore 
essentially practical with emphasis on the bovine 
animal as this is the species on which most research 
has been carried out in this connexion. The 
relationship of nutrition to reproduction is dealt with 
by Professor Moustgaard, and as one reads this 
chapter one cannot help but be struck by the paucity 
of really critical information on the relationship 
between fertility and feeding in the domestic animals. 
Work of this nature on the larger animals is of 
necessity both difficult and expensive as it involves 
the housing of animals under very strict experimental 
and controlled conditions, but the importance of the 
subject is such that the expenditure would certainly 
be worthwhile. 








Whither Veterinary Education?—Concluded. 


must find equal prominence in the final years in the 
schools ; fourth, the rising flood of facts must turn 
both teachers and practitioners increasingly towards 
team work. Lastly, I feel that preventive medicine 
must be “* put over ”’ to the students still in the second- 
ary schools : only then can self-selection, with bias 
towards clinical medicine and surgery, be avoided. 


Acknowledgments.—| am grateful to several of my 
colleagues for their advice upon, and sometimes 
stringent criticism of these views, which necessarily 
remain my own. 


Reference 
Goopwin, R. F. -1959). Vet. Rec. 71. 674. 





The work of Hignett and his colleagues using the 
fertilisation index as a method of studying nutrition 
within limits which do not affect the general condition 
of the animal is well known in Britain and certainly 
needs following up, and its possible relationship to 
hormone levels determined. 

The chapter on Environmental Factors affecting 
Reproduction deals largely with the effect of light 
stimulation of pituitary activity, and the effect of 
climatic conditions on fertility and spermatogenesis. 

In his chapter on Anatomical and Physiological 
factors affecting Fertility, Mixner, apart from 
describing the various hypoplastic conditions found 
in domestic animals, deals with the extremely 
important problem of prenatal mortality which is 
the undoubted cause of the major economic losses of 
infertility. 

Of the factors influencing fertility probably the best 
known to veterinary surgeons are those of disease, 
and this volume contains a chapter on the relationship 
of infectious diseases to reproduction summarising 
the present knowledge in this connexion. 

The fowl is probably the most neglected of the 
domestic species, and it is, therefore, particularly 
pleasing to find two excellent chapters on the male 
and female. 

While the two volumes of this book may be found 
by some to be of too fundamental a nature for their 
taste, there is an invaluable collection of data which 
to those with fundamental tastes will make excellent 
reading, and to those of more practical bent a very 
useful form of reference. 


Milk Testing. The Laboratory Control of Milk. 
J. G. Davis. Dairy Industries Ltd., London 
(1959). 2nd edition. 30s. 

The first edition of this book appeared in 1951 
and this second edition is evidence of how the work 
supplies a need among those concerned with the 
control of milk. The book is “ intended to be a 
practical manual for the bench worker ” and in this 
it succeeds admirably. The descriptions of the 
techniques are models of clarity, and the numerous 
and good illustrations add to the reader’s under- 
standing of the text. 

Broadly speaking the techniques are described 
under the headings of Physical and Chemical and 
Bacteriological. The well-known techniques for the 
estimations of fat, solids not fat, chloride, lactose and 
other constituents of normal milk are all included. 
Bacteriological methods for total counts, methylene 
blue and resazurine tests, and many other bacterio- 
logical methods, are described. 

The notes on methods for the demonstration of 
pathogenic bacteria are not so complete, but usually 
they are accompanied by an adequate key reference, 
and sometimes a warning that such techniques are 
the province of the specialist. There are one or two 
omissions which disappointed the reviewer such as 
the absence of a description of the milk ring test 
for the presence of Brucella and a description of a 
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test for the presence of antibiotics which would 
appear to only detect penicillin. 

This book will be invaluable as a part of the bench 
furniture in any laboratory concerned with routine 
milk examination, and it could be consulted with 
profit by those who have to instruct students or who 
have administrative responsibility for the distribution 
of milk. 


Metabolism in the Rumen. E. F. Annison and D. 
Lewis. Methuen & Co., London (1959). 15s. 
This is another of the excellent series of 

“Monographs on Biochemical Subjects.” It is so 

well written, so well documented, so pertinent to the 

veterinary field and so cheap, that there is no excuse 
for any veterinary student or practitioner who does 

not carry a copy in his pocket, especially as it is a 

pocket-size monograph, written by 2 workers who 

have long been active in this field. 

After a brief general introduction to the subject, 
the first formal chapter (36 pp., approx. 60 refs.) 
deals with the microbiology of the rumen, a subject 
that has grown vastly in the last decade or so. The 
third chapter discusses carbohydrate and volatile 
fatty acid metabolism (60 refs.), whilst as might be 
expected nitrogen metabolism is the subject of 
chapter 4 (33 pp., 50 refs.). Absorption from the 
rumen is then discussed (21 pp., 40 refs.) whilst the 
final chapter, “ Rumen function and dysfunction ” 
discusses a number of topics of particular veterinary 
interest, including metabolic disorders such as ketosis 
and pregnancy toxaemia, bloat and nitrate poisoning 
(36 pp.. 70 refs.). As a biochemical monograph it 
will probably be of greatest use to the student and 
to the practitioner who qualified before about 1940, 
but it will be useful to others and is strongly to be 
recommended. Numerous reviews of particular 
aspects of rumen function have appeared in recent 
years and this small monograph provides a good 
introduction to most of them. 


The Prescriber’s List of Proprietary Medical 

Products. Unichem Ltd., London. 15s. 

This vade mecum on proprietary medical products 
does not include proprietary veterinary products 
unless they have common usage with medical ones. 
The outline of the book is simple and logical. and is 
devised to provide initially a therapeutic index to 
meet the wide scope of the numerous proprietary 
agents discussed. 

The second section, which comprises the major 
portion of the work, outlines the proprietary medical 
products and provides minimum yet adequate 
descriptive data on the nature of each product and 
its retail price in January, 1959. The third section 
provides manufacturers’ addresses and their listed 
products. The pages following are devoted to 
medica! biologicals (antitoxins, antisera and vaccines) 
with strengths and pack sizes. 

This publication, although not listing purely 
veterinary specialities or the price to the veterinary 
profession of medical products, provides a ready 
and useful reference to medical products which may 
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have an important, if occasional, appeal] to members 
of the veterinary profession. 

Cumulative supplements, published in April, July 
and August, wiil be available at 10s. per set of three, 
and will detail the new products issued since 
September, 1959 when the list went to press. 


Bulletin of Epizootic Diseases of Africa. June, 1959. 

7. No. 2. 

This is a collection of short papers, reviews, and 
laboratory notes, mainly in English with French 
summaries. Only the first paper appears to be at 
all controversial. 

Da Silva describes bovine trypanosomiasis in 
Mozambique, and suggests the low mortality there 
may be due to resistance of the local cattle, where 
good pastures and climatic conditions exist, and a 
lower pathogenicity of the strains of trypanosomiasis. 
Trypanosome-free cattle introduced into the region 
behaved as did the local cattle, animals removed to 
another tsetse area all died within 63 to 83 days. 
Confirmation from other investigations is needed. 

Guilbride, Berber & Kalikwani record an interest- 
ing outbreak of bovine infectious keratitis from 
which Haemophilus bovis was isolated, and suggest 
that the nocturnal lachryphagous moth (Accyophora 
longivalvis) may transmit the infection. No attempt 
was made to culture H. bovis from moths and trans- 
mission to calves merely resulted in a persisting 
H. bovis infection. Infectious keratitis is transmitted 
in this country without the moths and other infective 
agents may be responsible. 

Mendes has isolated Asterococcus mycoides from 
ticks collected from natural and artificially infected 
cases of pleuropneumonia—this could be a useful 
tool in epidemiological studies. 

Knight describes studies with avianised strains of 
bovine pleuropneumonia together with the simple 
statistical calculations needed for vaccine trials where 
the test population is partially resistant. 

Scott gives a précis of the characteristics of 
rinderpest virus, whereas this includes most recent 
important work one is left in doubt about the com- 
pleteness of the literature survey. 

Brown & Scott describe a screening method for 
detecting rinderpest-immune cattle, here pooled sera 
from 3 animals are used in a neutralising test in 
rabbits, this enables a considerable saving in rabbits 
and has proved 96.8 per cent. successful by challenge 
on 415 cattle. However, no comparison is made 
with the C/F test (Nakamura, 1956) nor the gel- 
diffusion method (White, 1958), both quoted in the 
précis by Scott. 

Dundas-Taylor records a case of rabies in Nyasa- 
land in a 19-day-old calf; together with a very rapid 
method for preparing brain tissue for histological 
examination. 

In our hands the times given proved over-optimistic 
and the method is curiously worded and lacks 
essential details. 

BOOKS RECEIVED 

The Poultry Farmer's Veterinary Book, by Norman 
Barron, PH.D., B.SC., M.R.C.V.S. Dairy Farmer (Books) 
Ltd., Ipswich, 1959. 21s. 
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Infectious Diseases of Animals, Vols. 1 and 2, 
Diseases Due to Bacteria. Editors: A. W. Stable- 
forth, D.SC., M.R.C.V.S., D.V.S.M., and J. A. Galloway. 
Butterworth’s Scientific Publications, London, 1959. 
160s. per set. 

Veterinary Surgery, by E. R. Frank, B.S.A., D.V.M., 
M.S. Published in America by Burgess Publishing 
Co., and in England by The Mayflower Publishing 
Co. Ltd., London. Sixth edition, 1959. 52s. 

The Veterinary Annual, edited by W. A. Pool, 
MRLNS. John Wright & Sons Ltd., Bristol, 1959. 
42s. 

Consequence of Disturbance (The Pest Situation 
Examined), by Alan Mozley, D.SC., PH.D., F.R.S.E. 
H. K. Lewis & Co. Ltd., London, 1960. 9s. 

Medical Helminthology, by J. M. Watson, D.sSc., 
— Bailli¢re, Tindall & Cox Ltd., London, 1960. 
4s. 

Histologischer Kurs, by Giinter Hoffmann. Gustav 
Fischer Verlag, Jena, Villengang 2. Germany, 1959. 
24 DM. 

Der Huf, by Professor Dr. Hermann Ruthe. 
Gustav Fischer Verlag, Jena, Villengang 2, Germany, 
1959. 17.25 DM. 

Deficiency Disease, by Richard H. Follis Jr., M.v. 
Published in America by Charles C. Thomas, Illinois, 
and in England by Blackwell Scientific Publications 
Ltd., Oxford, 1958. £5 12s. 6d. 

Advances in Veterinary Science, Vol. V, edited 
by C. A. Brandly and E. L. Jungherr. Published in 
America by Academic Press Inc., New York, and in 
England by Academic Press Inc. (London), Ltd.. 
1959. $14. 

Pathologische Histologie, by Professor Dr. Georg 
Pallaske. Gustav Fischer Verlag, Jena, Villengang 
2, Germany, 1960. 49 DM. 


REPORTS 


Northern Rhodesia: Department of Veterinary 

Services Annual Report for the Year 1958. 

In opening his Annual Report for 1958 the 
Director of Veterinary Services, Northern Rhodesia, 
Mr. J. F. C. Swan, points out that for various 
reasons the year was a difficult one. Due to low 
copper prices and industrial unrest the general 
financial position in the Territory was unfavourable 
and economy was the watchword. Fortunately, the 
importance of the Veterinary Department to the 
livestock industry was recognised by the Government 
and no major cuts in staff or funds were imposed. 

The Department was, however, under strength in 
veterinary officers and, with resignations outstripping 
recruitment, the Director warns that “ unless new 
staff can be obtained the Department early in 1959 
will have insufficient professional staff to provide 
full cover for normal services, far less to cope with 
major outbreaks of disease.” He pays a special 
tribute to the African field staff, who by their forti- 
tude and resourcefulness in carrying out their duties 
in native reserves, often in the face of unpopularity, 
abuse and even threats, did much to maintain and 
enhance, against political agitation, the prestige of 
the Department. 
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Most of the livestock in the territory is owned by 
Africans. Their cattle numbered 917,000 head; 
other African livestock comprised 145,000 sheep and 
goats, 46,000 pigs and 900 donkeys. European 
settlers owned about 160,000 cattle and 17,000 pigs. 

The Territory is not, however, self sufficient in 
stock, and during the year nearly 13,000 cattle, sheep, 
goats and pigs were imported for slaughter from 
Southern Rhodesia, Bechuanaland, The Union of 
South Africa and Caprivi Zipfel, along with 3,200 
tons of beef. In addition, 3,000 cattle and a number 
of sheep, goats, pigs, horses and donkeys were 
imported from Southern Rhodesia and the Union 
for breeding. Apart from 85,000 hides and skins 
exports of livestock and livestock products were 
negligible. 

Disease Control : Foot-and-mouth disease, rabies, 
and especially trypanosomiasis all caused concern 
and, with outbreaks of East Coast fever, quarter evil, 
tuberculosis, African horse sickness and Newcastle 
disease, the Department was kept fully occupied. 

The incidence of trypanosomiasis rose alarmingly; 
during the year 209.000 doses of trypanocidal drugs 
were used, nearly double the previous year’s record 
total. Since 1955 a trend towards an increase in 
7. vivax infection at the expense of 7. congolense 
has been apparent. 

Most African stockowners are fully aware of the 
dangers of trypanosomiasis and are glad to co- 
operate with the Department. In 2 areas, however, 
agitators swayed a number of them to refuse 
inoculations. Only when several thousand of their 
cattle had died and their gardens lay unploughed for 
want of cattle—a heavy price for their folly—did 
they once more seek the help of the Department. 

Field prophylaxis trials showed that whereas 
prothidium at 6 months and antrycide prosalt at 3 
months protected against natural challenge with both 
T. congolense and T. vivax, antrycide methyl sulphate 
every 2 months protected against 7. congolense only 
and did not prevent infection with T. vivax. 

An outbreak of foot-and mouth disease occurred 
on the Barotseland border. The common practice in 
Southern Africa, where the disease is usually mild, 
is deliberately to spread the infection in an infected 
herd so as to burn it out as quickly as possible. The 
Director suggests, however, that this procedure is 
not without danger of starting a conflagration too 
hot to handle, exalting the virulence of the virus, and 
perhaps creating a reservoir of infection in game. 
The need for safe and efficient vaccines against the 
S.A.T. strains occurring in Africa is stressed. 

Although the total number (105) of confirmed cases 
of rabies showed little change from the previous 
year there was a significant drop in the Copperbelt 
following intensive propaganda, vaccination and stray- 
dog control there. 

f the tick-borne diseases anaplasmosis was pre- 
valent, heart-water common in high grade cattle, and 
East Coast fever enzootic on the Tanganyika border. 
Nearly 2 million head of stock were dipped in African 
reserves. 

Contagious abortion is reported to be enzootic in 
the Territory and anthrax and quarter evil common 
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enough to neccessitate numerous vaccinations each 
year. 

The year was the worst on record for African 
horse sickness and many horses, both vaccinated and 
unvaccinated, succumbed. 

Animal husbandry: Progress in this field was 
maintained. A promising enterprise has been the 
African Livestock Improvement Scheme in_ the 
Southern Province. Under this scheme progressive 
African stock owners are paid bonuses and supplied 
with improved bulls at cheap prices if they display 
good husbandry and better kraaiing, practise selective 
breeding and present their animals for prophylactic 
inoculations. The keenness and initiative displayed 
by some owners since this scheme was started in 1956 
have been most encouraging. 

Departmental livestock improvement centres were 
maintained for demonstration purposes and the supply 
of breeding stock. Only brief information about 
them is given in the Report. 

An interesting field observation was that the 
optimal stocking rate on Mazabuka veld was 12} 
acres a head, although during the rains a rate of 
24 acres a head was possible. A few trials were 
carried out also to measure the cffects of traditional 
native night kraaling; the rather surprising pre- 
liminary results were that the weight gain of cattle 
on unrestricted free range grazing was less than that 
of cattle kraaled 13 hours at night, and only slightly 
more than those kraaled 17 hours. 

The programme under which a_ network of 
permanent cattle handling pens and crushes is being 
built in the reserves by the Department’s own field 
staff is making good progress. These crushes are 
already proving of great value in, for example, the 
annual anthrax inoculations. 


Trinidad and Tobago : Administration Report of the 

Department of Agriculture for the year 1957 

In this small 2 island Colony of 2,000 square miles 
and 500,000 inhabitants the chief occupations are oil 
production and agriculture. The Colony has a large 
Agriculture Department and its veterinary service, 
consisting of 7 veterinarians, is a branch of this 
Department. One veterinary surgeon, Mr. L. R. 
Hutson, is a deputy-director (Animal Husbandry) of 
the Department. 

As the Colony is not self-sufficient in meat, milk 
and animal products generally local supplies have to 
be supplemented by imports. During the year under 
review nearly 60,000 more live animals were imported, 
chiefly for food, than were exported ; in addition 
about 8,000 tons of fresh and treated meats and 9,500 
tons of processed milk and cream were imported. 

This does not, however, mean that the local live- 
stock industry is neglected. Indeed, it is obvious from 
the Report that a great deal is being done to encourage 
and develop this aspect of the islands’ agriculture for 
besides maintaining a high standard of animal health 
and freedom from disease in the Colony the Depart- 
ment produces on its Central Experimental Station 
and 2 stock farms young breeding stock, poultry and 
eggs for sale to the public, runs several district demon- 
stration-cum-breeding stations, and offers an artificial 
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insemination service. A small veterinary diagnostic 
laboratory is also maintained. 

The Department ran 3 Holstein x Zebu dairy herds, 
a pure-bred Sahiwal herd, a pure-bred Jamaica Red 
herd, and a mixed grade herd on which Jamaica Red 
bulls are used. The total cattle, including 37 water 
buffaloes, numbered 679 and the milk produced by 
the dairy herds during the year was just over 100,000 
gallons. 

In addition Large Black and Berkshire pigs, British 
Alpine, Anglo-Ntibian and grade goats, as well as 93 
horses, mules and donkeys and 1,100 poultry of 5 
European breeds were kept on the stock farms. At 
the Tobago farm 2 small flocks of Black Head Persian 
and Barbados Blackbelly sheep were reared. Sales of 
breeding stock by the Department comprised 980 
animals of all kinds, 16,000 poultry and 1,000 hatching 
eggs. Selected animal sires at stud gave 3,700 services 
and a further 1,800 first services were carried out by 
the artificial insemination unit. During the year this 
unit extended its work in Trinidad and also started in 
Tobago. 

Although certain animal feeding-stuffs, e.g. maize, 
cotton-seed meal, molasses and coconut meal are 
reasonably plentiful in the Colony the policy has been 
to emphasise that good quality grass is the best and 
cheapest food for milk production. Accordingly the 
Department urges the use of Pangola grass (Digitaria 
decumbens) as an eminently suitable pasture grass. 

The Colony is extremely fortunate in its freedom 
from many serious livestock diseases that prevail in 
other parts of the tropics. The only notifiable diseases 
detected—and even these were low in incidence—were 
rabies, Newcastle disease, tuberculosis, Johnes disease 
(1 case) and ulcerative lymphangitis (1 case). 

Rabies occurs in the paralytic form transmitted by 
bats which attack, particularly, cattle. The disease is 
taken seriously and 15 anti-rabies inspectors were 
employed and mass vaccination of large animals with 
Flury strain vaccine carried out ; over 22,000 cattle, 
nearly 3,000 horsekind, 1,000 water buffaloes and 50 
sheep and goats were vaccinated in 1957. This cam- 
paign is evidently proving effective for during the year 
only 3 cases of the disease in cattle were confirmed ; 
6 vampire bats and | fruit-eating bat were also proved 
infected. Appropriate action is presumably taken 
against the bats—37 different species were identified 
during the year—though no details are given in the 
Report. 

Newcastle disease was limited to 3 outbreaks. Of 
2,240 cattle tuberculin tested during the year 0-63 per 
cent. reacted. : 

The Report unfortunately gives no indication of the 
total livestock populations in the islands. W. E. L. 








THE REGISTER OF VETERINARY SURGEONS 

Mr. John David BRYDEN, B.V.SsC. (SYDNEY), Uni- 
versity Veterinary Hospital, Bearsden Road, Bears- 
den, Glasgow, was admitted to the Commonwealth 
List of the Register of Veterinary Surgeons on 
January 25th, 1960. 

Mr. William Edward GALPIN, B.V.SC. (PRETORIA), 
c/o Overseas Visitors Club, 180, Earls Court Road. 
London, S.W.5, was registered in the Commonwealth 
List of the Register on February Ist, 1960. 
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News and Comment 


DELIVERY OF “ THE VETERINARY RECORD ” 


At the time of going to press there appears to be 
the likelihood of a railway strike. It is expected 
that the production of this journal will continue as 
usual, but delivery may be delayed or even, at worst, 
be made impossible. In that case any issues not 
received by members will be sent to them immedi- 
ately the situation returns to normal. 


INITIATIVE IN TANGANYIKA 


We believe that British veterinary surgeons are 
both interested in, and sympathetic towards, the 
problems peculiar to the work of their colleagues in 
more backward countries. The following enterprise 
makes interesting reading. 

Behind the successful inauguration of “ operation 
Dunkirk “—the establishment of a regular stock 
route from Loliondo in the north-west of Masailand 
to Tanganyika packers’ factory at Arusha—lies an 
encouraging record of co-operation between the 
Masai, the Department of Veterinary Services, and 
the Administration. 

* Operation Dunkirk” had become necessary to 
relieve the hardship caused to the Masai by the 
strictly enforced quarantine regulations imposed on 
their cattle, due to the presence over a considerable 
period of time of serious pleuropneumonia. 

The disease, fortunately so far confined to the 
north-west tip of Masailand, had a calamitous effect 
on cattle sales in the area. The Wasso market, one 
of the biggest in the Province, had to remain closed, 
and the loss of income to the Masai meant that 
they were without funds with which to purchase food 
and other necessities. 

The steady lowering of the mortality rate among 
cattle due to the quarantine measures, and the con- 
tinued absence of any recrudescence, suggested that 
it might be possible, with the exercise of great care, 
to move cattle on the hoof from the quarantine area 
to the Arusha factory of Tanganyika packers. 

This involved the acceptance by the Masai stock- 
owners of a monopoly buying system, and the con- 
struction of a special stock route with adequate night 
stops and watering facilities for the cattle in transit, 
so that they could reach the factory without coming 
into contact with other stock. 

Immediate steps were taken to build along the 
route eight kraals each containing double compart- 
ments made from steel mesh, together with adequate 
shelters at each stop for the herdsmen. Construction 
gangs, working under difficult conditions, and often 
at night in the glow of lorry headlights so as to avoid 
the excessive daytime heat, completed the stock route 
by the beginning of March, 1959, and the Administra- 
tion was satisfied that the Masai were ready to 
participate. 

The Provincial Commissioner and the Assistant 
Director of Veterinary Services flew to Loliondo to 
be in attendence when the first cattle for nearly 6 
years were passed through the Wasso sale ring. 


Movement of cattle down the stock route under the 
personal supervision of a Field Officer of the Vet- 
erinary Department, started the following day. 

By the end of 1959, 2,650 cattle had so far been 
moved down the stock route to the factory with a 
minimal loss, and the Masai had obtained approxi- 
mately £22,000 in cash. 


THE VICTORIA VETERINARY BENEVOLENT 
FUND 

A special meeting of the Council was held at 10 
Red Lion Square, London, W.C.1., on December 2nd, 
1959. 

Present: Mr. H. W. Dawes (President) in the 
chair, Major J. J. Dunlop, Mr. R. C. U. Fisher, Mrs. 
D. 1. Glover, Mr. J. M. Ingram, Professor J. McCunn, 
Messrs. D. H. L. Madden, and Arnold Spicer, Miss 
V. Tillemont-Thomason and Mr. E. Wilkinson. In 
attendance: Mr. R. V. Thatcher, solicitor and Mr. 
C. W. Francis, secretary. 

Statement by the President. The President, having 
explained the purpose of the meeting called on the 
secretary to read any correspondence. 

Apologies for absence. The secretary reported that 
apologies had been received from the following 
members : — 

Messrs. E. P. Barrett, and G. F. Brown, Mrs. M. 
Field, Professor C. Formston, Dr. R. E. Glover, Mr. 
G. N. Gould, Professors R. Lovell, A. Messervy, and 
L. P. Pugh, Major C. W. Townsend, Professor W. L. 
Weipers, Capt. A. Whicher, Mr. H. M. Wilson, Dr. 
W. R. Wooldridge and Major W. H. Wortley. 

The Wortley Axe Trust Sub-Committee. At a 
meeting of the sub-committee, held earlier that day 
(December 2nd. 1959), it was agreed to submit to 
Council the following report in connexion with the 
surplus land at Winkton, Nr. Christchurch, the 
property of the trustees of the Mary Dacombe Homes 
of Rest : — 

A deputation appointed by the sub-committee, 
consisting of the President, Mr. G. N. Gould. Mr. 
D. H. L. Madden, and the secretary, inspected the 
Homes and the surplus land on August 2Ist, in the 
company of the Misses M. R. and M. E. Dacombe, 
trustees. A plan of the proposed development of part 
of the site, providing for eight plots (which the local 
authority had approved) also received the delegates’ 
careful consideration. 

In view of the nature of the delegates’ report on 
the proposed development scheme and in regard to 
the local amenities, the committee at its meeting on 
November 11th, 1959, decided that further enquiries 
should be made in connexion with this project. 

A conference was convened by the Charity Com- 
missioners on the afternoon of November 11th for the 
purpose of discussing matters relating to the Dacombe 
Trust at which the President, Mr. R. V. Thatcher 
and the secretary attended as the committee’s repre- 
sentatives. Others present at the conference were 
Mr. O. H. Toyne, chairman of the Charity Com- 
missioners, Misses M. R., and M. E. Dacombe, and 
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Mr. L. A. Hackett. general secretary, National 
Association of Almshouses, 

The committee’s representatives, having been 
instructed, inter alia, to ascertain the feeling of the 
Commissioners in regard to the Wortley Axe Trust’s 
interest in four of the plots shown on the site plan, 
raised this matter during the discussions. In view 
of the financial position of the Trust, Mr. Toyne 
expressed, as his personal opinion, that the Com- 
missioners would not be favourably disposed to 
making an Order for more than two freehold plots, 
which he understood would cost approximately £400 
each. 

In deference to Mr. Toyne’s decision, the com- 
mittee’s representatives refrained from pressing this 
matter further. 

Agreement having been reached in respect of the 
estimated cost of the two bungalows proposed to be 
erected, Mr. Toyne then handed to the President an 
application form which he asked should be completed 
by the Council and returned to the Commissioners as 
soon as possible, when a draft Order establishing 
a scheme, including the matters raised at the 
conference, would be prepared and submitted for the 
consideration of the Council. 

The sub-committee, therefore, strongly recom- 
mended the purchase by the Wortley Axe Trust of 
two freehold plots from the trustees of the Mary 
Dacombe Homes of Rest at an approximate cost of 
£400 each, and that the seal of the fund be affixed to 
the application to the Charity Commissioners for an 
Order establishing a scheme. 

The President, in his capacity as chairman of the 
Wortley Axe sub-committee, having answered 
questions raised on the report, the Council received 
and adopted it, and unanimously resolved : — 

(a) That an application be made to the Com- 
missioners for an Order establishing a scheme; 

(b) That the Council ask leave to purchase from 
the trustees of the Mary Dacombe Homes of Rest 
two freehold plots of land available at Winkton, Nr. 
Christchurch, for the purpose of erecting two 
bungalows thereon; 

(c) That the seal of the fund be affixed to the said 
application. 

UNIVERSITY NEWS 
Bristol 

A Congregation for the conferment of degrees was 
held on January 25th. The following were admitted 
to the degree of Bachelor of Veterinary Science: 
Davies, G.; Parris, J. C.; and Vadden, M. J. 

Mr. P. Radford, B.sc. (AGRIC.), lecturer in Animal 
Husbandry, was admitted to the degree of Doctor 
of Philosophy. His thesis was cntitled “ Some 
theoretical and practical aspects of pig artificial 
insemination.” 

At a ceremony after the Congregation, the new 
Bachelors were admitted to membership of the Royal 
College of Veterinary Surgeons. 


DECEMBER, 1959, AGRICULTURAL RETURNS 
FOR ENGLAND AND WALES 
The provisional results of the December, 1959, 
Agricultural Returns for England and Wales, just 
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available, show an increase in the number of cows 
and heifers as compared with December, 1958, and 
there are more calves on farms. There have been 
increases over the year in sheep for breeding and in 
fowls (including young birds for the table). There 
has been a slight fall in the total numbers of pigs 
for breeding since September, 1959. 

Compared with December, 1958, the total breeding 
herd (the total of beef and dairy type cows) is up 
by 50,000 (1.6 per cent.). There is also an increase 
over the year of heifers in calf of 30,000 (6.2 per 
cent.). The total number of calves under | year old 
on holdings is 107,000 (5.4 per cent.) higher than 
in December, 1958. 

The total pig-breeding herd (sows and gilts in pig 
and other sows for breeding) has fallen slightly 
since September, 1959, but this drop comes entirely 
from the other sows for breeding, i.e. empty sows. 
On the other hand, the number of gilts in pig has 
increased by 7,000. 

The total number of ewes and ewe lambs mated 
in 1959 was 185,000 (2.1 per cent.) above the level 
of 1958. 

There are about 1} million (4 per cent.) more 
fowls of 6 months old and over than at December, 
1958. 


MISS MARY HEARDER 
Mrs. B. L. Everett writes:— 

Mary Isobel Hearder came to the Royal Veterin- 
ary College in October, 1928, from the Liverpool 
University Veterinary School, to join the first women 
admitted as students. 

We were, as I remember, twelve women students 
—eight in the first year, and two in each of the 
second and third years. Wide differences in age, 
education, and background were no hindrance to 
the “ united front” presented to the masculine—and 
not entirely sympathetic—world of the Camden 
Town college, then fighting for its very existence, 
in decaying and officially condemned premises, under 
its newly appointed Principal, Professor Hobday. 

Mary Hearder, with her assumed Yorkshire accent, 
and pawky Scots humour , was a cheering and helpful 
member of our pioneer community, notably so 
when playing half-back in the Ladies’ Hockey XI, 
which was formed in that first year. 

Later, the urgent necessity of getting qualified 
as soon as possible, and earning a living. separated 
our ways. : 

In the thirties I heard spasmodically of her, 
doing locums in Arbroath, Worthing, or just helping 
out in practices and greyhound stadiums near her 
home town, Ilkley, in Yorkshire. 

During the last war Mary came to our rescue 
in a Hampshire-Surrey border practice, and con- 
tinued to work in and around Aldershot and Farn- 
ham, until the day of her death. 

In seventeen years of working with her I learned 
to appreciate her professional ability, and the kindli- 
ness and understanding that lay under her often 
brusque and off-hand manner. Truly, she was a 
general practitioner, and would deal as readily with 
calls from farmers, as from owners of small animals. 
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The qualities which made her father a valued family 
doctor in Ilkley, were shown to have been inherited 
by his daughter in her dealings with all sorts and 
conditions of clients, rich and poor alike. 

Lately, increasingly hampered by rheumatic 
disease, she chose to live in her own cottage, in a 
small village community, looking forward to a well- 
earned retirement in the pretty Surrey countryside. 
This, unhappily, her sudden and untimely death 
prevented. 


MR. C. N, THOMPSON 
Mr. J. L. O'Connell writes:— 

His many friends will have heard with deep regret 
of the death of Norman Thompson which occurred 
rather suddenly on January 16th at the Nottingham 
General Hospital. He had been zdmitted to the 
hospital after collapsing at the home of his brother- 
in-law, in Derbyshire, with whom he and his wife had 
been staying over the Christmas holidays. 

Norman was the son of a veterinary surgeon 
employed by the old Midland Railway. He qualified 
in London before reaching the age of twenty-one. 
He went as assistant to Mr. Forsythe at Cannock, 
Staffordshire, where he remained until September, 
1923, when he joined the Veterinary Department of 
the Southern Railway. He remained in the service 
of the Southern Railway until nationalisation 
occurred in 1948 when a new organisation was set 
up for the care and maintenance of the British 
Railways horse stud. He was appointed Veterinary 
Surgeon and Horse Superintendent of the Southern 
Area, when by an extraordinary coincidence he 
occupied the same chair which his father had used 
many years before. 

Our association was an extremely happy one until 
his retirement at the end of October last year. when 
his colleagues and others associated with him on 
British Railways contributed towards parting gifts 
for him and his wife. It was my privilege to make 
the presentation at a happy luncheon party at Euston 
just before Christmas. 

Norman was a man of sterling qualities, of the 
highest principle and a first-class veterinary surgeon. 
He loved his profession and endeavoured to the 
utmost to enhance its prestige to the highest level. 
It is sad that his death should come so quickly after 
his retirement which he had looked forward to 
enjoying on the south coast. 

I personally have lost a loyal colleague and friend 
and [ am sure all his friends would wish to convey 
their deepest sympathy to his wife. 


PERSONAL 
Birth 
MILLeTT...On February 3rd, 1960, to Lisa, wife 
of John Millett, B.VET.MED., M.R.C.V.S., of 26, Frant 
Road, Tunbridge Wells, a son, Christopher Jonathan. 


R.C.V.S. OBITUARY 
We record with regret the deaths of the following 
members of the profession: - 
THOMPSON, Charles Norman, Veterinary Surgeon 
and Horse Superintendent, British Railways Stables, 
Chalk Farm Gate. Chalk Farm Road, London, N.W.1. 
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Graduated at the Royal Veterinary College. London, 
on October 15th, 1920. Died January 16th, 1960. 
aged 60 years. 


Supplementary Veterinary Register 

SANDERS, William Henry, Grandison Villa, More- 
tonhampstead, Devon. Died February 4th, 1960, 
aged 69 years. 


COMING EVENTS 
February 

16th (Tues.). Keith Entwistle Memorial Lecture in 
the Old Library, Pembroke College, Cambridge. 
8.15 p.m. 

Annual General Meeting of the Eastern Counties 
Veterinary Society at the Bell Hotel, Norwich, 
10.20 a.m. 

17th (Wed.). Annual General Meeting of the South 
Eastern Veterinary Association at the Royal Star 
Hotel, Maidstone, 2.30 p.m. 

Annual Joint Meeting of the Sussex Veterinary 
Society with the Brighton and Mid-Sussex Division, 
B.M.A., at the Dudley Hotel, Hove, 8 p.m. 
Meeting of the Warwickshire Veterinary Club in 
the Regent Hotel, Leamington Spa, 8 p.m. 

18th (Thurs.). Dinner of the West Wales Veterinary 
Club, Boar’s Head Hotel, Carmarthen, 7.45 for 
8.15 p.m. 

Meeting of the Herts. and Beds. Veterinary Society 
at the Sun Hotel, Hitchin, 7.30 p.m. 

7 Spring Meeting of the Dumfries and Galloway 
Division in the Crown and Mitre Hotel, Carlisle. 
2.15 p.m. 

19th (Fri.). Buffet Dance of the V.V.B.F. at the 
Talardy Hotel, St. Asaph, North Wales, 8.30 p.m. 

23rd (Tues.). Meeting of the Mid-West Veterinary 
Association at the Berkeley Café, Clifton, 2.15 p.m. 
Joint Meeting of the Society of Practising Veter- 
inary Surgeons with the Mid-West Veterinary 
Association. (See above.) 

25th (Thurs.). Meeting of the Supplementary Vet- 
erinary Register Division, 7, Mansfield Street, 
London, W.1, 3 p.m. 

26th (Fri.). Annual Ball of the Liverpool University 
Veterinary Society, 8 p.m.-2 a.m. 
llth Annual General Meeting of the A.V.T. & 
R.W. at the Royal Veterinary College, Camden 
Town, London, N.W.1, 12 noon. 

Annual General Meeting of the Royal Counties 
Veterinary Association at the Caversham Bridge 
Hotel, Reading, 2.30 p.m. 


March 

2nd (Wed.). Annual General Mecting of the Scottish 
Metropolitan Division in the Royal (Dick) School 
of Veterinary Studies, 2.30 p.m. 

3rd (Thurs.). Meeting of the Society for the Study 
of Animal Breeding at the Royal Society of 
Medicine, 1, Wimpole Street, London, W 1. 11.30 
a.m. 
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Glasgow University Veterinary Medical Associa- 
tion Annual Ball in the St. Enoch Hotel, 8 p.m. 
to 2 a.m. 

9th (Wed.). Meeting of the Southern Counties Vet- 
erinary Society at the Royal Hotel, Winchester, 
7.30 p.m. 

10th (Thurs.). Meeting of the Essex Veterinary 
Society at the Essex Institute of Agriculture, 
Writtle, 7.30 p.m. 

loth (Wed.). Meeting of the North Wales Division 
at the School of Agriculture, University College 
of North Wales, 2 p.m. 

23rd (Wed.). General Meeting of the Lancashire 
Veterinary Association in Preston, 2.30 p.m. 


ADDRESSES OF DISEASE INFECTED PREMISES 

The list given below indicates, first the county in which 
are situated the premises on which disease has been con- 
firmed, followed by the postal address and date of outbreak. 


Fowl Pest 

Cambs. 92, Hill Road, Haddenham, Ely (Feb. 3). 

Cornwall. West Gooseham, Morwenstow, Bude (Feb. 5). 

Devon. Lopthorne, Thornbury, Holsworth; Brookleigh, 
Shebbear, Beaworthy; Police Station, Milton Damerel, 
Holsworthy (Feb. 4); South View, Milton Damerel, Hols- 
worthy (Feb. 8). 

Essex. Radwintor End, Saffron Walden (Feb. 8). 

Hants. Tanglewood, Soldridge, Medstead, Alton (Feb. 
4); Croft Farm, Over Wallop, Stockbridge (Feb. 6); Manor 
Farm, Fullerton, Andover (Feb. 7). 

Kent. The Warren Farm, Eridge, Tunbridge Wells (Feb. 
2): Buckman Green Farm, Smarden, Ashford; Buckham 
Green Bungalow, Smarden, Ashford (Feb. 3); Speldhurst, 
Tunbridge Wells (Feb. 4). 

Lincs. Batteries Farm, Marsh Lane, Boston (Feb. 5). 

Middlesex. Lyndhurst, Hithermoor Road, Stanwell Moor, 
Staines (Feb. 5). 

Norfelk. 73, Plumstead Road, Salhouse, Norwich; West- 
land, High Green, Brooke, Norwich; Butlers, Norwich 
Road, Corpusty, Norwich; The Hall, Hingham, Norwich; 
Highfield, Wicklewood,* Wymondham; Honeycombe, Sal- 
house. Norwich; Greenacres Farm, Honingham, Norwich; 
Rose Cottage, Seething, Norwich; New Rackheath Post 
Office. Salhouse Road, Norwich; Chestnut Tree Farm, 
Kenninghall; Alexandra Villa, Hingham. Norwich: Hollies 
Farm. Strumpshaw, Norwich (Feb. 2); 11, St. Ethelbert’s 
Close. Thurston, Norwich; 2, Ivy Cottages, Main Street, 
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Hockwold, Thetford (Feb. 3); Spring Farm, Felthorpe, 
Norwich; 40, Ihe Street, Gissing, Diss, The Stores, Nor- 
wich Road, Lingwood, Norwich; 1, Kings Road Lane, 
North Lopham, Diss; Feltwell Lodge, Feltwell, Thetford; 
Rose Villa, Lingwood, Norwich (Feb. 4); The Pylons, West 
Beckham, Holt; The Cedars, Strumpshaw, Norwich; Mill 
House, Hardwick, Norwich; Wellington Farm, Great Fran- 
sham, Dereham (Feb. 5); Cobble Acre Farm, Hevingham, 
Norwich; Crows Farm, Stow Bedon, Attleborough; 21, 
Norwich Road, East Dereham; Elms Farm, Hingham, Nor- 
wich; Wistaria, Norwich Road, Horstead, Norwich; Everetts 
Farm, Stradbroke, Diss; More Road, Stow Bedon, Attle- 
borough; The Fruit Farm, Seething, Norwich; Back Street, 
Gayton, King’s Lynn (Feb. 6); Burgh Road, Gorleston, 
Great Yarmouth; Silver Street, Besthorpe, Attleborough; 
1, Albany Road, Southtown, Great Yarmouth; 17, Allot- 
ment, L.T. Group, Queen Anne Road, Southtown, Great 
Yarmouth; North Hall Green Farm, East Dereham; 1, 
North Hall Green Cottages, East Dereham; The Hall, 
Hardwick, Norwich; Fen View, Cowles Drove, Hockwold, 
Thetford; Stud Farm, Kirby Bedon, Norwich; 13 Bungalow, 
Newton St. Faith, Norwich; Riverside Farm, Lower Easton, 
Norwich; Church Farm, Sisland Loddon, Norwich (Feb. 
7); Long Road, Colby, Aylsham, Norwich; Brunstead 
Grange, Stalham, Norwich; Wood Farm, Downham, 
Wymondham; Church Farm; Wretton, King’s Lynn; High 
Green Farm, Brooke, Norwich; Decoy Farm, Brouston, 
Great Yarmouth (Feb. 8). 

Notts. Jacket Mill, Rockley, Retford (Feb. 8). 

Staffs. Beacon Dairy Farm, Doe Bank Lane, Barr Beacon, 
Walsall (Feb. 5). 

Suffolk. Moat Farm, Laxfield, Woodbridge (Feb. 2); 
11, The Street, Bick Row, Bury St. Edmunds; Church 
Farm, Brandon (Feb. 3); The Bush, Laxfield, Woodbridge; 
62, Fornham Road, Bury St. Edmunds (Feb. 7); 73, Forn- 
ham Road, Bury St. Edmunds (Feb. 8). 

Surrey. 143, Reigate Road, Ewell, Epsom (Feb. 6). 

Sussex. Nashes Farm, Hadlow Down, Uckfield; Glen- 
more, Buxted, Uckfield; Owlsbury Farm, Uckfield; Gun 
Farm, Blackboys, Uckfield; Old Glebe, Waldron, Heath- 
field (Feb. 2); Stonehouse Farm, Howbourne Lane, Buxted, 
Uckfield; Primrose Ghyll, Frainfield, Uckfield; Willgrove, 
Pound Lane, Framfield, Uckfield; Budletts Farm, Maresfield, 
Uckfield (Feb. 3); Sprint Farm, Five Ashes, Mayfield; 
Whitehouse Farm, Waldron, Heathfield (Feb. 4); Hazel 
Glen, Blackboys Road, Framfield, Uckfield; Tassalls Farm, 
Wilderness Road, Hadlow Down, Uckfield (Feb. 5); Croxted 
Farm, Eastbov ne Road, Halland, Lewes; Toll Lodge, 
Warbleton, Heathfield (Feb. 6); Spey House, Newick Lane, 
Mayfield; Gill Hope Farm, Hadlow Down, Uckfield; Fair- 
light Farm, Hadlow Down, Uckfield; Guns Bank, Poundsley, 
Blackboys, Uckfield (Feb. 7); 1, Mount Pleasant, Riverside, 
Blackboys, Uckfield (Feb. 8). 


Letters to the Editor 


The views expressed in letters addressed to the Editor represent the 
personal opinions of the writer only and their publication does not 
imply endorsement by the B.V.A. 


Treatment of Sub-mucus Cysts 

Surgical excision of sub-mucus salivary cysts or 
“ranula” has proved, in my experience, a tedious 
and often unsatisfactory method of treatment. I 
would like, therefore, to record the successful 
application of cortisone plus penicillin in an admitt- 
edly small number of cases. 

(1) Approximately 6 weeks ago I anaesthetised 
a 2-year-old Greyhound dog prior to surgery for this 
condition. A full examination at this stage revealed 
a very large “ranula” extending the full length of 
the frenum linguae on the right side. As surgery 
appeared to offer a poor prognosis I decided to try 
prednisolone.* Two c.c. (20 mg.) were injected at 





* Deltacortril. 


intervals directly into the cyst. The result was quite 
spectacular, the cyst having virtually disappeared 6 
hours later, only crenation of the mucous membrane 
revealing its former position. Four days later a sub- 
maxillary abscess developed and burst. Penicillin 
was exhibited at this stage and there was no further 
recurrence. 

(2) A Great Dane dog aged 5 years. 

In this case cortisone was injected intramuscularly 
and repeated after 12 hours. Once again recovery 
was spectacular, but 4 days later a sub-maxillary 
abscess appeared. Drainage and penicillin therapy 
led to an uneventful recovery, and to date there 
has been no recurrence. 

(3) A_ grey neutered cat exhibiting a large 
“ ranula.” 














s 


In view of the previous experiences, cortisone plus 
penicillin therapy was commenced at the outset; 
| c.c. of each being injected intramuscularly once 
daily. A marked improvement was obvious in 12 
hours, and by the third day recovery was complete. 

Two other cats have been treated similarly in 
the past week with equally satisfactory results. Con- 
clusions are perhaps premature in view of the limited 
number of cases, but it would appear that retention 
is due to an inflammatory reaction (caused by an 
infectious agent?). 

Yours faithfully, 


49, Howbury Street, W. A. SCOTT. 


Bedford. 
February 3rd, 1960. 


A Purchase Tax Warning 

Sir.—We are to-day informed that our one and 
only oral vaccine is to be charged purchase tax, 
purely because it is given by mouth. Quite apart 
from the obvious qualities of the vaccine as a pre- 
ventive, it would appear to be another typical 
blunder of strait-jacketed bureaucracy to separate 
vaccines according to their method of administration. 
I sincerely hope the British Veterinary Association 
and the Royal College will attempt to counter 
strongly this infantile inflexibility from the Inland 
Revenue. With recent developments in mind, we 
may well be on the doorstep of oral vaccination for 
a number of parasitic diseases, and I feel if we do 
not protest strongly at this stage, we may regret it 


later on. 
Yours faithfully, 
Northwick House, J. R. BENNET. 
Evesham, 
Worcs. 


February 4ih, 1960. 


“ Progress ” 

Sir—I have worked full-time as a veterinary 
adviser to a pharmaceutical company; I am now a 
part-time adviser to two “ non-ethical” drug com- 
panies; I am a full-time general practitioner. 

Perhaps, therefore, I am qualified to speak on the 
thorny subject of drug supply and to reply to some 
of the correspondence which has lately appeared 
in your columns. 

This is the position as I see it: —- 

There would be very little veterinary research by 
drug companies if they had to rely on the profits 
from veterinary surgeons. 

Any company of worth obtains its extra profits, 
which it can devote to research, from its sales in 
the human medical field or on sales to farmers or 
other lay persons through the chemist or by direct 
representation. 

Most of the companies I can think of who supply 
veterinary surgeons only and ne one else must find 
it difficult to maintain sufficient qualified staff to 
carry out even a proper drug-testing programme let 
alone performing any research. If I am maligning 
any firm with this remark, then let such a firm show 
that its testing programme is in line with the ideal 
by proclaiming “B.Vet.C.” against its products— 
starting perhaps with calcium borogluconate, the 
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ubiquitous, and anyone would think, simple, injec- 
tion. Let these “ethical” firms show us that their 
injections have really been tested for sterility, etc. 
Let them indicate in writing to this journal that 
they would be prepared to have their injections used 
in human subjects. 

The firms which can do this are not “ veterinary 
surgeons only” firms. They are the firms which 
supply the doctor with his drugs, the man in the 
street with his, the veterinary surgeon and the 
farmer also. These are the firms with the high 
standards whose production and testing methods ‘are 
beyond criticism and whose profits enable them to 
carry out research programmes. 

If Mr. Hoddinott doubts this, then I challenge 
him to produce the name of a single reputable drug 
firm, that is one which has contributed to veterinary 
research and whose products are beyond reproach, 
which does not sell its products outside the veterinary 
profession. 

Perhaps one or two of these firms have no outlet 
to the farmer either directly or through the chemist 
—but Mr. Hoddinott would find it difficult to name 
them. 

And now it seems that I have to defend my posi- 
tion as an adviser to “ non-ethical” firms, that is, 
firms which supply the farmer directly and whose 
main interest lies in this direction. 

Of course, it is a means of supplementing my 
income, but I have two main reasons for continuing 
this work. In the first place, I like it and I like the 
personnel of these companies. I have found them 
genuine and I think they do the farmer a fine service 
—it is they who make and supply the sheep dips, 
the cod-liver oil, the marking pencils, the disinfect- 
ants, the warble-fly dressings, and the “run of the 
mill” chemicals used on the farm. 

They also offer the age-old stimulant—drench. 
What is wrong with this? These existed before our 
modern drugs and it is up to us as general practition- 
ers to introduce to the farmer that which we can do 
for him and, if we know that he is in the habit of using 
such drenches, then we must educate him in their 
use, not deprive him of them. By and large we have 
achieved this. 

Then there are the mastitis treatments—tubes 
whose contents are usually based on sulphone or 
sulphadimidine. Once again, we must educate our 
clients in the proper treatments and perhaps these 
will include the use of these drugs. Certainly it 
would be a brave man who would condemn them. 

Secondly, I realise that the farmer will always 
patronise the firm who is the “ farmers’ friend ” 
and I hope that I can contribute by ensuring that 
the products are of a high standard with regard to 
formulation and recommendations. This I am able 
to do and I find that my advice is invariably acted 
upon. Again, I draft replies to farmers’ letters and 
always advise the consultation of a professional 
person when this seems to be indicated. 

Yours faithfully, 
K. L. VAUGHAN. 
57, Kedleston Road, 
Derby. 
February 3rd, 1960. 








